CONVENTION PLANS 


Chains Hosts To World 
Food Industry 


The National Association of Food 
Chains will be host this Fall to the first 
full-scale meeting of the world’s food 
industry executives ever to be held in the 
United States. The occasion will be 
NAFC’s 24th Annual Meeting in Wash- 
ington, October 20-23. 

This Annual Meeting will take on a 
more-than-usual international flavor this 
year because of the attendance of about 
150 food industry executives from 12 
other countries who are members of the 
world-wide International Association of 
Chain Stores. They will join the more 
than 2,000 North American executives 
who regularly attend the yearly event. 


Theme of this year’s Annual Meeting 
will be “The Powerful Penny—For Bet- 
ter Living,’ symbolizing the progress 
and value to the consumer given by food 
chain companies in the United States 
operating on net profits of little more 
than one cent from dollar sales. 

The joint NAFC-International Associa- 
tion meeting will be held at the Sheraton 
Park and Shoreham Hotels in Washing- 
ton. Foreign language specialists will 
simultaneously translate the discussions 
at each meeting into French and Ger- 
man for the non-English-speaking dele- 
gates. 

General Chairman of this year’s NAFC 
Annual Meeting is Paul J. Cupp, Presi- 
dent of the American Stores Co., Phila- 
ceiphia. 

John A. Logan, President of the Na- 
‘ional Association of Food Chains which 
represents some 250 food chain com- 
panies who operate 12,000 super markets 
and food stores in all parts of the coun- 
try, also is Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Association. 

Henry Toulouse of Paris, founder-pres- 
ident of the International Association, 
will head a delegation from Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, 
Britian and the Seandinavian countries 
to the United States. Lansing P. Shield, 
Provident of the Grand Union Co., East 
Paterson, N. J., is currently President of 
the International Association, which was 
started in 1931. 

Working with Mr. Cupp in organizing 
the Annual Meeting will be committee 
cl\crmen whose groups have been study- 
Ins particular Annual Meeting problems. 
They are: 

(. H. Achenbach, President, Piggly 
\oely Sims Stores, Inc., Vidalia, Ga., 
Plicity and Promotion. 

“.corge L. Clements, President, Jewel 


Ine., Melrose Park, IIl., Resolu- 
ions, 
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Timothy J. Conway, President, The 
Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Head- 
quarters Rooms. 


Mr. Conway and Paul S. Willis, Presi- 
dent, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., New York, co-chairmen, Manufac- 
turer-Distributor Relations. 


George W. Jenkins, President, Publix 
Super Market, Ine., Lakeland, Fila., 
Prizes. 


Alan R. Klompus, Executive Vice 
President, Food Town, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., Reception. 


The new corporate symbol of Corn 
Products Refining Company is accepted 
by William T. Brady, president of Corn 
Products, (left), from Harley Earl, head 
of the industrial design firm which cre- 
ated the trademark. 


The new emblem, which represents the 
Corn Products family of 20 consumer and 
450 industrial products, carries the cal- 
ligraphic “CP” in red within a circular 
golden yellow frame. Symbolizing a cross 
section of corn, the circular grouping of 
perfect corn kernels gives the emblem 
an eye-stopping design. Extremely flex- 
ible, the new corporate symbol can be 
used in an infinite number of ways—on 
all printed media, on television, on con- 
sumer and industrial packaging, and on 
company transportation equipment. Fur- 
thermore, the trademark retains its dis- 
tinct identity whether reduced to mini- 
mum size, as on a business card, or when 
magnified to truck or tank car size. 


Myer B. Marcus, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Entertainment. 

Harley V. McNamara, President, Na- 
tional Tea Co., Chicago, Exhibits. 

W. Elmer Seaman, Vice President, 
Chain Store Age, New York, Directory. 

Joseph Seitz, President, Colonial Stores, 
Inc., East Point, Ga., Nominating. 

Lansing P. Shield, President, The 
Grand Union Co., East Paterson, N. J., 
Speakers. 


FROZEN FOOD 
CONVENTION PLANS 

Leon C. Jones vice president of J. R. 
Simplot Co., Caldwell, Idaho, has been 
appointed chairman of the 1958 National 
Frozen Food Convention Committee. The 
announcement was made by Sterling B. 
Doughty, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers, sponsors 
of the 12th annual convention. 

The 1958 National Convention, which 
will cover all facets of the industry, will 
be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi- 
cago, March 2-6. Work has already begun 
on the industry Exposition which will 
be held in the Conrad Hilton’s exhibi- 
tion hall in conjunction with the Conven- 
tion. 

Other members of the Committee are: 
George L. Mentley, marketing manager, 
Birds Eye Div., General Foods Corp., 
White Plains, N. Y.; C. Courtney Sea- 
brook, vice president, Seabrook Farms 
Co., Seabrook, N. J.; M. K. Spiegi, presi- 
dent, Spieg] Farms, Inc., P. O. Box 1491, 
Salinas, Calif.; R. H. Winters, vice presi 
dent, The Larsen Co., 314 N. Broadway, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

In explaining the scope of the Conven- 
tion, Mr. Jones said the program will in- 
clude the usual broad coverage of indus- 
try affairs which has been typical of 
these National Conventions since 1947. 

“This means,” he added, “that we will 
discuss merchandising, marketing, trans- 
portation, warehousing, legislation, and 
many other industry matters in addition 
to production.” . 


THE EXPOSITION 

In response to demands from packers 
for an exhibition aimed more directly 
toward their interests than has been the 
case in recent years, the Exposition will 
be limited to machinery, equipment, sup- 
plies, and services offered to the frozen 
foods industry for packing, transporting, 
storing, distributing, displaying and sell- 
ing its products. 

Requests for space reservations in the 
exhibition hall are already arriving at 
NAFFP headquarters. This indicates a 
heavy demand. Space reservation forms 
have not yet been released, and when 
they are, assignments will be made on 
a first come, first served basis. 

It was explained by Mr. Jones that the 
1958 National Frozen Food Convention 
and the Exposition will be held under sole 
sponsorship of the packers’ association 
and that the decision to hold it in late 
winter was dictated by the membership 
because “they find it the most convenient 
time of the year to leave their opera- 
tions,” 
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PRODUCTION 


Utilization of Snap Beans 
And Lima Beans 


By A. W. DUTCHER 
Plant Manager, 
John H. Dulany and Son, Ince. 
Fruitland, Maryland 


In discussing the problems of utiliza- 
tion of any product it is well to address 
the necessary remarks to those people 
who are largely responsible for action 
taken in assuring maximum use of prod- 
uct in any given plant operation. 


My intention then is to talk to the 
supervisors and the plant Quality Con- 
trol men who are the ones who are active- 
ly engaged in producing the product it- 
self. These men are the ones who hold 
the bosses’ pocketbooks. This team of 
supervisors and Quality Control men in 
any plant must work hand in hand, each 
dependent on the other. 


Unfortunately, many of the supervis- 
ors have the feeling that the Quality 
Control man is a young “college squirt” 
who has a chemistry book, a bacteriology 
book, a vocabulary of big words and a 
slide rule. This situation is a false one 
and should never be true. We in our com- 
pany like to think of the supervisor-Qual- 
ity Control team as the artillery unit 
in the army; the Quality Control men 
being similar to the observation post and 
the supervisors similar to the men oper- 
ating the gun emplacements. As in the 
artillery unit, the observation post is of 
no value without the battery behind it. 
In turn, the battery is valueless without 
the observation post. 


For a moment, let’s see what a Quality 
Control man is and what he is not: 


1. A Quality Control man is not a “test 
tube baby.” 

2. He is not a policeman. 

3. He is not a stooge for top manage- 
ment. 

4. He is not a squealer. 

5. He is not a technical goon who has 
no interest in production. 

However, a Quality Control man is: 

1. A guy who worries as much about 
production as any top notch supervisor. 

2. A fellow who is dedicated to keeping 
his supervisory associates out of trouble 
with the Sales Department and top man- 
agement. 


3. He is a man who must know every 


phase of his operation and diplomatically 
translate highly technical canning prob- 


Talk presented at the 8th Annual Food Processors 
Workshop—University of Maryland, Feb. 6, 1956, 
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lems into easily understood terms for the 
non-technical supervisor to translate into 
action. 

4. He is a guy who is always in the 
middle. 

Now, let’s see how this Quality Control 
man-supervisor team works to maintain 
the maximum utilization of snap bean 
and lima bean canning operations. 


SNAP BEANS 

In The Field. The first step in proper 
utilization of raw product is to provide 
top notch raw product coming into the 
plant. In our company -we employ State 
and Federal inspectors who go into the 
fields days before the beans are ready to 
be picked as well as during the day of 
picking. These inspectors draw samples 
and grade the beans in the field. Should 
these beans fail to pass inspection the 
farmer is so advised and by by-passing 
the field the farmer-contractor avoids 
the high picking costs involved in his 
product. In this manner the product is 
refused in the field rather than at the 
plant. Should product be accepted on in- 
spector grades the company is naturally 
responsible for it as it is received. - 


Receiving. As the beans are received 
in. pallet boxes, which incidentally have 
cut spillage and loss to a minimum, the 
beans are inspected by plant yard inspec- 
tors to confirm early inspections made 
by the Federal and State men. 

This re-inspection permits segregation 
in storage. For the most part, beans are 
stored according to grade in the yard, 
but those beans which are in top notch 
condition and in excess of daily needs are 
placed in the 32° cold storage room in 
pallet boxes by forklifts. Naturally, these 
beans are checked within storage and in 
the yard by the Quality Control men at 
least once per shift and the supervisor 
is informed as to the condition of the 
beans. All beans are handled on a “first 
in—first out” basis. 


Preparation. As inspection continues 
the Quality Control man carefully in- 
spects the operation of the ginning ma- 
chines (used for leaf removal) to make 
sure that no good beans are being elimi- 
nated by overblowing. 


At this time, also, he makes careful re- 
inspection of the product being dumped 


and should there be any change in qual- 
ity the supervisor is notified immediately, 


Snipping Operation. The efficiency of 
each individual snipper must be checked 
and should more than 5 percent unsnip- 
ped beans be discovered, corrective action 
is taken immediately through the super- 
visors. At the same time snipper wastes 
are checked for whole beans as well as 
a general inspection of the snipper oper- 
ation to assure maximum efficiency. 


Grading. In the case of cut beans, it 
is necessary for the Quality Control man 
to check the grading operation thorough- 
ly to make sure that the graders them- 
selves are doing the proper job of segre- 
gation. Improperly graded product can 
cause a mix-up in canning and warehous- 
ing which will cost the company money 
by improperly labeled product. The same 
is true with the cutting and nubbin grad- 
ing operation. Any variance that causes 
drop off in qaulity or loss of product 
should be immediately noted and the 
supervisor contacted immediately. 


Blanching. The regular checking of 
blanchers is a must. Not only should time 
and temperature be checked repeatedly 
but condition of the water in the blancher 
as well as flow and condition of the 
blanched product. 


It is also a good idea on all blanching 
operations to provide places in the over- 
flow pipe where screens or baskets can 
be inserted to check the overflow water 
for loss of product caused by holes in 
blancher reels or other leakage of 
product. 


Slicing, Washing Deseediig 
(French Beans). This operation is one 
of the most important of all French bean 
operations from a quality standpoint. 
Improper slicing caused by poor slicer 
blades or jamming of the machine can 
cause a definite drop-off in quality from 
an appearance standpoint. If quality raw 
product is being run the slicing opera- 
tion controls the quality of the finished 
product. 


The washing and deseeding operation 
should be checked carefully. This opera- 
tion is based on the size holes in the tum- 
bling reel as well as the water pressure 
of the sprays. Speed of reel and pres- 
sure of sprays is most important. Too 
high pressure will result in washing out 
too many pieces of good and merchant- 
able bean slices. Tool little washing will 
result in lack of seed removal and result 
in a poor finished product. 


Pre-packing Inspection. Since this in- 
spection is the final inspection before the 
product is canned, the Quality Control 
man must make sure that the prodict 
passing over this inspection belt is in 
top notch condition, making sure that in 
the case of French beans that “slal3” 
are being removed properly and that 
there is a minimum of defects at this 
point. In the case of cut beans this is a 
good check-up point for inspection for 
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condition of cutting and for the efficiency 
of the nubbin removal. 

Filling. Though most of the fills are 
vheeck-weighed by routine worker's, it is 
well that the Quality Control man cheek 
this operation repeatedly. Underweights 
cause serious trouble with the consumer, 
the broker, and the Federal Food and 
Drug people while overweights cause 
problems in processing and money is lost 
giving product away unnecessarily. 

At the same time it is well to check 
salting or brining operations taking care- 
ful checks on water temperatures, accu- 
racy of brine measurements, and amount 
of fill. 

Closing. The Quality Control man 
should check the closing operation not 
only for the proper codes but should cur- 
sorily examine cans after closing to 
assure the proper formation of seams. 


LIMA BEANS 


Vining. Field operation and handling 
lima beans is somewhat different than 
those mentioned in snap beans outlined 
heretofore. In most lima bean opera- 
tions there is little control over the actual 
harvesting of the beans in the field. The 
first control is at the viners where beans 
are inspected for grade by State and 
Federal inspectors. 


Careful operation of viners will assure 
maximum utilization of product. A study 
should be made as to the feed of the vines 
into the viner and the men doing the 
feeding be carefully instructed to control 
this feed at the proper level. The viner 
operators should be cautioned not to 
speed up their viners when the press of 
harvesting makes it necessary to get the 
maximum number of vines through any 
viner. A speed-up of the viner only re- 
sults in the splitting of young and tender 
beans which are the beans which pro- 
vide the highest return to the canner. 
On the other hand, a viner operated at 
too slow a speed results in young and 
tender beans passing through the viner 
and ending up in the ensilage pile. 


Transportation. In most cases, beans 
have to be transported from either field 
viners or viner stations to the plant for 
the washing operation. It has been found 
that the use of light pick-up trucks and 
small loads making many trips is not 
only more economical but provides a 
fresh bean at the washing area. The use 
of rapid delivery has practically elimi- 
nated the “sour” or “heated” bean in our 
operation. It has definitely been proven 
that an early wash which removes sugar 
and plant juices resulting from the vin- 
in¢ operation definitely improves quality 
throughout, 


Cleaning and Washing. The cleaning 
aid washing operation must be checked 
{«. thoroughness and a check of over- 
flows must be made repeatedly to assure 
proper skimming and to make sure that 
ho product is lost down the drains. 


‘Juality Separation. Naturally, the 
iost important part of quality separa- 
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tion is the adjustment of brine. in this 
portion of the lima bean operation care- 
ful control is the keynote of quality of 
finished product. Unfortunately, the 
quality separation of lima beans is not 
a simple and set process. The matter of 
quality separation know-how is most im- 
portant and minor adjustments must be 
made almost continuously from load to 
load to make sure proper separation is 
accomplished. Along with brine control 
the matter of feeding the quality separa- 
tors is important. Overloading cuts down 
on separation efficiency and must be con- 
trolled continuously. The matter of 
proper separation must be a No. 1 check 
point and should be watched closely both 
by line supervisors and the Quality Con- 
trol people. 


Where the lixate process is used it is 
imperative that adequate salt be main- 
tained in the lixators. Should the water 
level rise above the surface of the salt, 
the dirt filtration liner will break up and 
the brine will become clouded and loaded 
with dirt particles affecting the final 
quality of raw product. 


Flotation. In some plants, flotation 
washers (KEY type) are used to accom- 
plish a final removal of pods, stems, 
splits and skins. The efficiency of this 
machine is largely responsible to the 
operator himself. He must watch for 
overflow to make sure that only waste 
products are being removed and watch 
the finished product to make sure that 
all the waste materials and foreign mat- 
ter have ben removed by the flotation 
process. 


Icing and Weighing. In operations 
where a separate washing station is used, 
the matter of icing and weighing is very 
important. The weighed beans being 
shipped to the plant should be carefully 


ry checked so that yield figures can be read- 


ily obtained. In the matter of icing, 
icing should vary dependent on the pro- 
duction flow in the plant where the beans 
are to be run. On some occasions, when 
production is working very close to the 
supplying plant, little ice is necessary. 
However, in high production periods 
where the beans are being backlogged it 
will be necessary to ice more heavily, 
quite often by putting ice in the bottom 
of the container, the middle, and on top. 
Careful control of the weight of ice used 
is necessary or plant weights and yields 
will vary greatly. 


Grading. The matter of size grading 
is most important from a product utiliza- 
tion standpoint. 
accurate the grading operation, the bet- 
ter quality the finished product. The first 
and most important item in grading lima 
beans is to make sure that the grading 
operation is provided with a controlled 
feed. Overfeeding can easily result in 
tail-over of each size beans into the next 
larger size. This is a costly procedure. 
Underfeeding cuts production. Quite 


often it is necessary to change the feed- 


Naturally, the more. 


ing speeds as the size of the beans 
changes from lot to lot. 


The speed of the grader is most import- 
ant. Strangely enough, increased speed 
does not necessarily improve grade or in- 
crease production. For the most part a 
speed increase generally depreciates 
grading accuracy and highly valuable 
small beans are passed over into the next 
size. Sloppy grading can be very costly, 
for not only does it take money from the 
bosses’ pocket but may cause trouble with 
Federal Food and Drug grading. 


Another important item to be con- 
sidered is the segregation of sizes after 
grading. Mixing sizes on the inspection 
belt leads to mixed beans and off-grade 
canned product. This is the point that 
ean easily be controlled by close coopera- 
tion of the Quality Control man and the 
individual supervisor operating in the 
area. 


Blanching. Of course, as is true with 
all products, the time and temperature of 
the blanch is most important. Careful 
studies must be made as to condition of 
the product both before and after blanch- 
ing. From time to time it may be neces- 
sary to regulate the blanch either in time 
or in temperature to eliminate the soften- 
ing of beans and the causing of excess 
splits and skins. Underblanching can and 
will cause fill trouble and uneven appear- 
ance of final product. 


If pipe blanchers are used, the speed 
of the pumps is of great importance. A 
pump operating at too slow a_ speed 
causes pipes to clog and invariably much 
raw product is lost before the situation 
is rectified. Pumps operating at too high 
type of blancher used is of most import- 
ance in order to get an even blanch. Con- 
stant and controlled feed is of great im- 
portance. 


In the case of operations using de- 
watering reels it is of primary import- 
ance to inspect these reels periodically to 
make sure that the rods have not been 
spread and cause loss of beans. It is 
well to have the waste water outlets from 
dewatering reels open at one point or 
another so that screens or perforated 
trays can be held under the water to 
make sure that no good beans are escap- 
ing into waste system. It has been found 
that the use of stainless steel reels in 
these operations is highly advisable since 
they will hold a constant tolerance from 
year to year as far as spaces between 
the wires are concerned. Steel reels will 
rust away a small portion each year and 
the spaces betwen the wires become wider 
and wider causing loss of small beans and 
definite lowering of yield. 


Pneumatic Separators. If pneumatic 
separators are used, the matter of air 
control in the blowing operation is highly 
important. The waste being removed by 
these separators should be inspected reg- 
ularly to make sure that no good beans 
are being blown over into the waste. Also, 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Virginia Canners Associations Merge 
—At the Annual Meeting of the Tide- 
water Canners Association held on Fri- 
day, June 7, it was voted to join forces 
with the Virginia Canners Association 
with headquarters at Roanoke. Secretary 
Marshall of the Virginia Canners Asso- 
ciation was on hand at the meeting to dis- 
cuss the proposed merger, which will not 
take place until the annual meeting of the 
Virginia Canners Association in March. 
The Tidewater Canners Association will 
continue to operate under that name until 
that time, and officers elected for the 
interim period are: T. C. Slaughter, T. C. 
Slaughter Company, Reedville, Presi- 
dent; H. H. Perry, H. H. Perry Canning 
Company, Montross, Vice-President; and 
Robert H. Harris, Cople Canning Com- 
pany, Kinsale, Secretary-Treasurer. Pres- 
ident Slaughter will appoint a committee 
to meet with the officials of the Virginia 
Canners Association. 


Tri-State Packers Association — An- 
other big day is planned for the Summer 
Outing of the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation to be held on Friday, July 12 at 
the Miles River Yacht Club near St. 
Michaels, Maryland. Lunch will begin 
the day’s activities at noon, but the facili- 
ties of the club will be open all day to 
Tri-Staters, their families, and friends. 
Boat trips are planned for those who 
would like a cruise on the Miles River 
and boating and swimming facilities are 
available. Golf can be played at the Tal- 
bot Country Club nearby. A crabfeast 
will begin at 4:00 P.M. with the quan- 
tity unlimited at $1.50. The Society of 
Tri-Staters plans another dinner-dance 


at the Yacht Club on the night before,..,. 


July 11. Jack Harrison is making ar- 
rangements for a day of fishing out of 
Tilghman Island on the following Satur- 
day. Those interested in either the dance 
party or fishing trip should contact Mr. 
Harrison at Box 735, Easton, Maryland, 
so that arangements can be completed. 
Reservations for overnight accommoda- 
tions should be made with the Tidewater 
Inn, Easton, Maryland, as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Turlock Cooperative Growers, canners, 


packers and growers of California fruits. 


and vegetables, is moving the San Fran- 
cisco sales office to 245 California Street, 
San Francisco 11. Telephone number re- 
mains SUtter 1-2658. 


J. C. MILLER 


John C. Miller, President, Berlin Chap- 
man Company, Berlin, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of food processing machinery, 
school bleachers, and foundry operations, 
was elected Director of the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers’ Association, at their re- 
cent annual meeting. He is one of the five 
new Directors of the Association. 


Sales of S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, reached a new high of $57,284,- 
976, up from $53,929,924 the year before. 
Unaudited net income for. the year 
amounted to $844,398, or $2.43 a share 
on the 315,000 common shares outstand- 
ing after preferred stock dividend pro- 
visions. This compared to $560,022, or 
$1.52 a share the year before. President 
Joseph Blumlein has. announced the 
resignation of Beach C. Soule, retired 
food broker, from the board of directors, 
and the appointment of Louis A. Petri 
and Alfred Fromm to fill two vacancies 
on the board. 


California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif.—Harold H. Yost has re- 
tired as public relations manager and has 
been succeeded by Sanderson Smith. 


Olive . Conference — Plans* have been 
completed for the annual technical con- 
ference of the canning ripe olive industry 
to be held at Santa Barbara, Calif., June 
20-21, with Dan Carter, of the Bell Pack- 
ing Company to act as chairman. A fea- 
ture of this will be the annual cutting 
bee. 
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New York Outing—The Summer Out- 
ing of the New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association will be held on Mon- 
day, August 5, at Oak Hill Country Club 
near Rochester. The same general pro- 
gram as in the past will be followed, 
which includes golf, cards, visiting, and 
no speeches. Johnny Laymac, Curtice 
Brothers Company, Rochester, is Chair- 
man for the affair. 


Delaware Valley Packing Company, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, has acquired a 
building and property adjacent to the 
plant formerly owned by Murry Tube 
Company, which will be used partly to 
increase cold storage facilities in con- 
nection with an expanded horseradish 
business, and partly for warehousing of 
tomato products. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company, of Hono- 
lulu, T. H. and San Jose, Calif.—Formal 


‘announcement has been made of the ap- 


pointment of Foote, Cone & Belding as 
advertising agents for all Dole products, 
effective October 1st. 


Donald E. Swanson, formerly Adver- 
tising Manager and Assistant to the 
Sales Director of the Ac’cent Division of 
International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration, has been named to head up the 
company’s consumer institutional and 
food processing advertising services at 
Chicago. 


Shirriff-Horsey Corporation has made 
an offer to acquire the business of the 
Salada Tea operations in both Canada 
and the United States. The action was 
confirmed in a joint announcement of the 
two groups but no details of the proposal 
were revealed. 


Henry Townend, former Executive 
Vice-President of the Lord-Mott Com- 
pany, Baltimore canners, has been named 
Canned Foods Division Manager of No: th 
Pacific Canners & Packers, marketing 
agent for a group of Northwest feod 
processing plants at Portland, Oregon. 


American Can Company announces ‘he 
appointment of C. E. McCloskey, Man- 
ager of the Arlington, Texas plant, to 
take over the management of the New 
Orleans factory. D. C. Hunter, who has 
been Assistant Manager of the Housion 
plant, succeeds Mr. McCloskey at Ar- 
lington. 
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CANNING COURSES 


MORRISVILLE FOOD LAB ORATORY: 


New Food Processing Laboratory 
At Morrisville 


A new food processing laboratory will 
be ready for use this fall on the campus 
of State University of New York Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute at Mor- 
risville. The building was designed by 
the staff of the Food Technology Divi- 
sion with the cooperation of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the New York State 
Canners and Freezers Association, Inc. 

This committee has done a tremendous 
amount of work in helping organize arid 
institute the course in 1945 and in help- 
ing shape the curriculum since then and 
recently in helping draw the plans for the 
new building. 

The building is equipped to can and 
freeze the fruits and vegetables grown 
and processed in New York State. In 
addition, it is equipped to do some meat 
processing, some work with jams, jellies, 
soups, and many other items. 

A main processing room, 40’ x 70’, has 
a complete tomato processing line and 
equipment for canning and/or freezing 
other fruits and vegetables. It has 2 re- 
torts, 4 jacketed kettles, and a contact 
plate freezer. Equipment for other prod- 
ucts will be moved in as needed. 

A neat processing laboratory, 20’ x 32’, 
contains a smokehouse silent cutter, 
stuffer, saw, block and small equipment. 

A ‘ood specialties laboratory, 18’ x 20’, 


has » small retort, small jacketed kettle, 
stov. and other small equipment to be 
usec -y 2 to 6 students at a time making 
avarcty of food specialties items. 


Th quality control laboratory, 12’ x 


20’, .:'! be used to run tests on the prod- 
ucts acked. 

A old storage room, 20’ x 20’, a zero 
free: ov room, 20’ x 20’, in which is a 
10°» . room which may be lowered to 
—6- make up the freezing facilities. 

A .ompressor room, 16’ x 20’, ware- 
ous 


38’ x 40’, utility room, 19’ x 19’, 
oom, 20’ x 27’, locker room, 15’ x 
20’, + vance and lobby 20’ x 20’, 2 offices 
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and 2 classrooms complete the building. 

In the lobby will be display cases show- 
ing a labeled can or package of ‘every 
company member of the Canner and 
Freezers Association. 


The building will be named Shannon 
Hall in memory of Fern Shannon, Chair- 
man of the Education Committee when 
this course started. 


These facilities will give the students, 
majoring in Food Technology, some prac- 
tical experience in the processing of food 
by methods used commercially today. 


The Food Technology course at Morris- 
vill is a two year course leading to an 
Associate in Applied Science Degree. 
The course was started in 1945 and since 
that time there have been about 400 
young men graduated. Of these, approxi- 
mately 75 percent have taken positions 
in some phase of food processing work. 

The Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute at Morrisville is a unit of the State 
University of. New York. Full informa- 
tion on the Food Processing Course may 
be obtained from John W..Stewart, Jr., 
Food. Processing and Laboratory -Tech- 
nology Division at Morrisville. 


HORTICULTURE COURSES AT 
‘PENN STATE. 


The May issue of “The Pennsylvania 
Packer,” published monthly by the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association, is given 
up almost in its entirety to an explana- 
tion of the horticultural courses at Penn 
State University, and. to the opportuni- 
ties offered students. PCA President, 
John Hauser, adds his words of encour- 
agement and urges the canners of the 
State to be prepared to explain the ad- 
vantages offered to prospective students 
and “the fine background that a four 
year course of this type would provide. 
The course may suggest laboratory work 


in a food processing plant, a fine end in 
itself. However, historically trained tech- 
nologists have been a source for promo- 
tions to top supervisory and managerial 
positions. There are really no limita- 
tions.” 

A new horticultural processing labora- 
tory and pilot processing plant were com- 
pleted last fall and are under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Frank B. Thomas, who also 
directs the University’s Food Technology 
Curriculum. The horticulture student has 
the choice of two curriculums in which 
he may enroll. Those selecting the pro- 
duction curriculum of option 1 may spe- 
cialize in vegetable, fruit, greenhouse 
flower, retail floriculture, ornamental 
plants, or plant breeding. Option 2 per- 
mits the student interested in fruit and 
vegetable canning and freezing to spe- 
cialize in horticultural crops processing. 
Both are four year courses, and in each 
option students may elect those courses 
which will help them toward their specific 
goals. All students must obtain at least 
one summer of experience before gradu- 
ation. 

Full information may be had from the 
Director of Short Courses, College of 
Agriculture, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 


MOLD COUNT SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK—The 17th Annual Mold 
Count School to be conducted by the 
New York State Canners & Freezers. 
Association in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Canners Association and _ the 
American and Continental can com- 
panies, will be held at Jordon Hall, New 
York State Experiment Station, Geneva, 
Wednesday, July 31 thru Friday, August 
9. 

Arrangements at Geneva will be under 
the direction of Dr. Carl Pederson of 
the Food Technology Division. The in- 
structional staff will be headed by Miss 
Lucy Witherow of National Canners 
Association, who will be assisted by an- 
other instructor from the NCA staff, and 
by representatives from the laboratories 
of American and Continental can com- 
panies. 

Instructions during the first three days 
will be devoted to those who have not had 
previous training, while the second week 
will be for these new trainees, as well as 
for those,who have had previous train- 
ing but wish to take refresher courses. 


INDIANA — The Indiana Canners 
Technician School will be held at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, July 8 
thru August 2. 


Mold counting for beginners will be 


July 8 to 12, and July 15 to 19, and for 


experienced counters July 17 to 19. All 
students will study extraneous material 
detection July 22 to 26. Sanitation and 
production standardization will be taken 
up by all students July 29 to August 2. 

These schools are open to all tomato 
and tomato products canners who are 
urged to have competent representatives 
in attendance. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


THE WEATHER PICTURE 


For the week ending June 10 the U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports: 


Warm, sunny weather during most of 
the week in the Far West was generally 
beneficial in accelerating growth and de- 
velopment of crops. Hot, sunny weather 
following the light to moderate showers 
early in the period permitted limited 
fieldwork as soils dried in the Southern 
Great Plains. Planting and cultivating 
were further delayed by frequent rains 
and wet soils in the middle and lower 
Mississippi Valley areas. Fieldwork was 
also slowed by moderate to heavy show- 
ers in some middle and south Atlantic 
coastal regions, but the moisture was 
particularly beneficial in the previously 
dry sections of Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and the southern portions of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Moisture is still needed for miscellane- 
ous vegetables in southern New England, 
southeastern New York, and Long Island, 
but in areas southward growing crops 
were greatly benefited by the rains. 


CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 
DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 8 — Snap 
Beans: Supplies increased during the 
week. Plants in the fields look healthy 
with a good dark green color. Flea beetle 
prevalent particularly in Maryland coun- 
ties West of the Chesapeake Bay. 


NEW JERSEY, June 10— Snap Beans: 
Southern part of the State expects to be- 
gin picking this week with general move- 
ment after mid-June. 


NEW YORK, June 13—Snap Beans: Late 
fields doing nicely but frosts damaged 
early fields; about a week late. 


PRENTISS, N. C., June 4—Green Beans: 
Crop one week late but weather so far 
has been very favorable. Expect to start 
packing July 1. 


WESLACO, TEX., June 4—Beans: Pack 
over and much smaller than anticipated. 


VIRGINIA, June 10—Snap Beans: Al- 
most daily rains during the week re- 
tarded cultivation. Supply of soil mois- 
ture is now ample to excessive in all 
areas. Moderate to heavy rainfall was 
received in all parts. About normal aver- 
age temperatures. Crop has made good 
growth. 


WISCONSIN, June 7— Beans: Acreage 
now 45 percent planted and need warmer 
weather to insure healthy growth. 
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CORN 
DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 8 — Sweet 
Corn: Nearly all planted; beginning to 
show infestation of first brood larvae of 
European Borer. 


ILLINOIS, June 13—Sweet Corn: Good 
stands and are now cultivating. 


INDIANA, June 13—Corn: Heavy water 
damage making for poor prospects. 


iowa, June 13—Sweet Corn: Normal 
progress in planting. 


REINBECK, IOWA, June 10—Sweet Corn: 
Prospect at present is for better than 
normal yields; have had sufficient rains. 
In need of cultivation. Acreage is down 
10 percent. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., June 10— Corn: 
Started planting May 13 with first fields 


slow in coming up with some unevenness. 


Finished planting about June 8. Needs 
lots of good weather due to lateness of 
crop. 


NEW YORK, June 13—Sweet Corn: A 
week late. 


OHIO, June 13 — Corn: 
weather retarding growth. 


Wet, cool 


VIRGINIA, June 10—Sweet Corn: Crop 
making good growth. 


WISCONSIN, June 7—Corn: 61 percent 
of acreage planted. 


WISCONSIN, June 13—Sweet Corn: By 
end of last week about two-thirds of 
State’s intended acreage had been planted 
and it is questionable if all will go in. 
Heavier soils have not had a chance to 
dry out due to rains. Some cultivating 
and weed spraying but only fair crop 
prospects at present time. Replanting 
will be restricted because of lateness of 
planting season and disrupted planting 
schedules. 


PEAS 
DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 8 — Peas: 
Harvest on the Eastern Shore moved 
along rapidly with 85 percent of early 
Alaskas already harvested. Alaskas in 
North Central Maryland was well un- 
derway. 


MILLEN, GA., June 10—Field Peas: Nor- 
mal crop. 


ILLINIOS, June 13—Peas: Alaska har-- 
vest will start end of this week. Some 
wet conditions. 


Iowa, June 13—Peas: Alaska harvest 
started today. Report good quality and 
normal yields. 


will start this week on Alaskas. 
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MINNESOTA, June 13 — Peas: Harvest 
Last 
week had normal temperatures and fair 
rains. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., June 10—Peas: Crop 
looks good with ample moisture. Later 
plantings somewhat uneven but should 
balance out by harvest. First plantings 
started blooming about June 5. Should 
start harvesting about June 26. 


NEW YORK, June 13— Peas: Looking 
good. 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, June 7 — Peas: 
Look good at present time. Plenty of 
rain and cool weather. Should be about 
90 percent of normal. 


WASHINGTON, June 13— Peas: The 
Walla Walla area had 95 to 98 degrees 
and this continuous hot, dry weather has 
hurt early crop, which looked so good 
a week ago. Root system did not develop 
as they were planted in lots of moisture, 
and now dry weather. Hasn’t rained so 
far this June and this early June rain is 
essential to a good pack. Yields are lower 
than were expected and some fields have 
already been passed. For an average 
crop, rain and cool weather is needed, 
and forecasts are for continued clear 
weather. Smaller than average pack is 
estimated. Peas look good in the Puget 
Sound area as they had a nice rain just 
when they needed it. Acreage is down 
and being two weeks late in planting 
schedule, will throw some plantings into 
mid-June, which is normally too late for 
good production. Looks like around 20 
to 30 percent below last year’s pack. 


WISCONSIN, June 7 — Peas: Crop in 
southern part making fine progress, and 
it is expected to start packing June 18. 
Exceptionally heavy vines could create 
harvest difficulties. In the northern part 
sowings were completed today. Early 
fields now approaching 80 percent bioom. 
Crop continues normal. 


WISCONSIN, June 13 — Peas: Reports 
says crop prospects are good to very 
good. Where soil was too dry at plant- 
ing time early plantings show-some un- 
evenness. Cool, wet weather since mid- 
May is producing long vines and some | 
fields are very weedy. One plant is plan- 
ning to start canning June 16 but in gen- 
eral, season is somewhat later than 
normal. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 8 — Toma- 
toes: Bushing out nicely on lower East- 
ern Shore. 


INDIANA, June 13—Tomatoes: 95 per- 
cent of crop planted and expect to finish 
this week. Stands are excellent and von- 
ditions are about same as last year, that 
is about 2 weeks late. Ideal temperatures 
with light to heavy rains. Showing some | 
early blight. 


MUNCIE, IND., June 10 — Tomatoes: 
Crop 75 percent planted. Most fields in 
this area a sea of mud. Due to shoriage 
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of satisfactory plants will abandon un- 
planted acreage after June 15. 


ROYAL CENTER, IND., June 3—Tomatoes: 
Planting very late due to continued wet 
weather. Crop will be reduced 50 percent 
of last year. 


NEW JERSEY, June 10 — Tomatoes: 
Frosts and dry weather have affected 
some late plantings but early plantings 
are making good growth. 


NEW YORK, June 13—Tomatoes: Com- 


pleted plantings and look good. 


OHIO, June 13—Tomatoes: Below nor- 


were controlled. At this early date it is 
impossible to forecast crop yields. How- 
ever, similar conditions in past years re- 
sulted in considerably reduced crops. 


WESLACO, TEX., June 4 — Tomatoes: 
Crop conditions very poor. Pack will be 
smaller than last year’s small pack due 
to most tomatoes going to fresh market. 
Also too much rain. 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, June 7—Toma- 
toes: Look good now. Just finished plant- 
ing. 


Some 
fields drowned out by too much rain 


VIRGINIA, June 10 — Tomatoes: 


REINBECK, IOWA, June 10—Asparagus: 
Normal yields, excellent quality. 


NEW JERSEY, June 10— Asparagus: 
Peak occurred between May 20 and 25 
and since then harvesting has steadily 
declined. 


PHELPS, N. Y., June 10—Cabbage: A 
year ago we had excellent growing condi- 
tions and a greatly increased acreage 
over the year before. So far this year 
we have had excellent conditions both for 
growing plants and transplanting. Crop 
seems to be normal as to time of trans- 
planting, which is now going on, but as 


mal temperatures and above normal rain- which killed vines. About a week ahead 

t fall have slowed growing conditions. of last year but about cwmekietim +... oe 
Crop all planted. benches to reduce the acreage of Domestic cab- 

bage by 18 percent and the acreage of 

e COVINGTON, OHIO, June 6 — Tomatoes: Danish cabbage by about 14 percent. 

$ Planting nearly completed. Plants hard 

8 to obtain at the time we needed them. OTHER ITEMS BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, June 7—Beets: 

d Crop will be two or three weeks later OROVILLE, CALIF.~“June 5—Olives: 1957 Crop about normal. 

p than usual. crop very light. From all indications the VIRGINIA, June 10 — Sweet Potatoes: 

2, crop will be less than 50 percent of the Making good growth. 

0 BUCKS COUNTY, PA., June 7—Tomatoes: 1956 crop. 


After a poor planting season as a re- 
sult of dry weather, accompanied by cool 
nights, the majority of acreage is in 
rather poor condition at this time. Nights 
have continued cool and a few scattered 
showers have done little good. Potato 
beetles were exceptionally bad in a few 
large plantings and since the plants were 
small when the egg masses hatched, 
heavy damage occurred before insects 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 8—Aspar- 
agus: Recent rainfall helped. Moderate 
quantities will continue to move for about 
three weeks longer. | 

Peaches: Western Maryland thinning 
early peaches; June drop is now under- 
way. Two or three orchards reported the 
17 year locust in limited quantities. 

Apples: June drop over. 


American Can Company, in order to 
help finance the construction of the new 
greenhouse unit in the beet and carrot 
reserach program at the University of 
Wisconsin, has completed its pledge 
amount, which was to have been paid 
over a four year period. 


CORN CANNING 


waste odors 


CHEM-GERM 


. economical 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 

CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


@ Effective . 

@ Safe . . . non-toxic to warm blooded animals 

3 Quickly, easily applied with sprayers, drip systems 

@ Long lasting residual effects . . . does not require 
frequent applications 

@ Can be used in bothsliquid and solid waste 

@ Soluble in water . . . insecticide compatibility 


Contwo€ fruit flies with 
PYRIX 10 


@ Effective . . . econom 

@ Quick kill of fruit flies ( {Drosophila mosquitoes, 
other insects 

@ Safe for indoor use in food processing plants and , 
warehouses, dairy barns, etc. 

@ Can be used with fog generators, microsol machines 


For further information & more complete details, write or call 


CHEMICAL INSECTICIDE CORPORATION 


129 MONTAGUE STREET BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK « ULster 2-5200 


THE UNITED COMPANY ‘@ 


WESTMINSTER MOD 
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VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


Report of USDA Crop Reporting Board 
For June 10 Release 


The prospective 1957 planting acreage 
age of 9 vegetables for commercial proc- 
essing is about 3 percent below last year 
and 4 percent below average, according 
to the Crop Reporting Board. This in- 
cludes—in addition to prospective acre- 
ages previously reported —the planted 
acreage of late spring spinach for which 
the preliminary estimate is made as of 
June 1. These 9 crops usually account 
for about 94 percent of the planted acre- 
age of the 10 vegetables for processing 
covered in the regular program of re- 
ports. 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


Pros- 
Average pective 
Crop 1946-55 1956 1957 
Acres Acres Acres 
Green Lima Beans.. 103,160 105,670 97,280 
Snap Beans ............. 131,480 140,150 149,680 
17,520 21,350 19,840 
Cabbage for Kraut 
(Contract) ........... 9,340 10,030 8,900 
Sweet Corn .............. 483,570 474,380 461,800 
Cucumbers for 
145,350 126,340 139,350 
Green Peas . 456,580 498,260 481,320 
Spinach ..... 29,550 29,840 31,640 
Tomatoe; ... 890,710 353,200 313,350 
1,767,260 1,759,220 1,703,160 


SPINACH—The 1957 production of late 
spring spinach is estimated at 36,900 
tons, according to the Crop Reporting 
Board. This is about 16 percent less 
than the 44,080 tons produced in 1956 
and 5 percent above average. 


A very wet April in the Arkansas- 
Oklahoma area reduced the tonnage of 
1957 spring crop spinach for processing. 
The per acre yield on the spring crop in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma failed to equal 
last year’s spring crop yield. 

In New York State, frost and wind 
damage occurred in local areas. In Wash- 
ington the harvest of spring spinach for 
processing was late this year. 


COMMENTS ON CROP 
DEVELOPMENT AS OF JUNE 1 


GENERAL—Planting and the general de- 
velopment of green peas, snap beans, 


sweet corn and tomatoes for processing: 


was about as far advanced on June 1 
as on the corresponding date last year, 
the Crop Reproting Board reports. The 
spring of 1956 was also a cool season 
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with considerable rainy and _ cloudy 
weather, except on the Pacific Coast. This 
is the second successive season growers 
in the Northern half of the country have 
had their planting schedules disrupted 
by frequent rains. But as of June 1, most 
growers of processing vegetables were 
not in serious trouble. 

For many vegetable growers in the 
South Central States, the prolonged tor- 
rential downpours of April and May 
were new experiences. Planting was de- 
layed and some crops were planted only 
to be lost. Acreage for harvest is ex- 
pected to be reduced and harvesting 
schedules changed considerably by the 
adverse weather. 

Harvesting of early green peas is ex- 
pected to gain momentum in June. Snap 
bean harvesting in scattered areas of the 
Southern States from Texas across the 
Gulf States will continue through the 
month. Limited quantities of tomatoes 
from Florida and Texas are being util- 
ized for processing. 


(See Crop Reports Page 10) 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Good Replacement Business — Tomatoes 
Showing Strength — Moderate Interest In 
Feas—Bean Offerings Light—Corn Slow— 
Applesauce Firmer — Citrus Unchanged — 
Fruits Lack Interest — Fish Generally Slow. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 14, 1957 


THE SITUATION —A stronger mar- 
ket developed on tomatoes in the Tri- 
States during the week. Applesauce was 
also moving into firmer ground. Other- 
wise, the market was without important 
change, with spot buying generally on a 
routine basis pending more information 
a speed will cause excessive amounts of 
splits and skins and general breakdown 
of product. The loading speed of either 
as to what pack totals on major items 
may be during the new season. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are ex- 
pected to limit current buying to immedi- 
ate requirements during the summer 
months, when sharpest competition from 
fresh fruits and vegetables is encoun- 


THE CANNING TRADE 


tered. With the chains and wholesalers 
working on minimum inventories, how- 
ever, the market should prove more than 
usually sensitive in reflecting any signifi- 
cant changes in pack totals or packing 
costs which the 1957 canning season may 
bring in its wake. 


TOMATOES—While there are still a 
few cars of off-priced tomatoes in the 
picture, most canners this week moved 
up to $1.27% minimum for standard 
£08s, f.o.b. Tri-State canneries, with 1s 
holding at $1 and 2%s ranging $1.8714- 
$1.90, with an occasional offering at 
$1.85. On 10s, packers quoted a range 
of $6.25 to $6.50 for standards, with extra 
standard at $6.75 to $7.00. 


PEAS — Only a moderate amount of 
buying interest has developed on new 
pack peas in the Tri-States. Standard 
Alaska 303s continue to hold at $1.20, 
with extra standards at $1.35. On sweets, 
standard 303s list at minimum of $1.20, 
with extra standards at $1.35 and fancy 
pod run offered at $1.45, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


BEANS —Canners are still offering 
green beans only in a limited way, with 
the current market finding standard cut 
green 303s at $1.25, with extra standards 
at $1.85. Where fancy are available, can- 
ners are firm at $1.50. Fancy French 
style 303s show a wide range, being 
quoted all the way from $1.45 to $1.60, 
as to brand and packer, in the Tri-States, 
with New York State canners firm at 
$1.60. 


CORN—There was not much life to the 
market for canned corn here during the 
week. Offerings out of the midwest con- 
tinue at $1.20 for fancy golden whole- 
grain 303s, with extra standards at, $1.15. 


APPLESAUCE FIRMER—A stronger 
undertone has developed in applesauce 
in 303s, reflecting a growing scarcity of 
offerings as more canners clear out their 
holdings. For prompt shipment, fancy 
308s now hold at $1.30 to $1.35, at can- 
neries, with standard offered down to 
$1.20. 


RSP CHERRIES—A little interest is 
reported in red sour pitted cherrics, 
mainly in small lots. The market for 30's 
in water ranges $1.95 to $2.00, as to 
seller, with 10s bringing $14.50 and up. 
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MARKET NEWS 


C{TRUS — Florida canners held the 
market for citrus juices unchanged dur- 
ine the week, and reported only a moder- 
ate call for prompt shipment, notwith- 
staning recent price cuts. Orange juice 
currently is listed at 97% cents for 2s 
and $2.15 for 46-ounce, with grapefruit 
juice at 95 cents and $2.05, and blended 
juice 95 cents and $2.10. The market for 
fancy grapefruit sections in con- 
tinues to range $1.60 to $1.62%, with 
fancy citrus salad at $2.35. 


OTHER FRUITS—There is little in- 
terest in forward commitments on new 
pack California and Northwestern fruits. 
Buyers apparently are looking for a 
lower opening basis on peaches than last 
year, as a result of a reported good crop 
and a comfortable carryover position. 


SARDINES—While there has been no 
“official” announcement of opening prices 
on 1957 pack Maine sardines, canners are 
confirming business at $7.50 per case for 
quarter keyless oils. This apparently dis- 
poses rather effectively of the $8 figure 
which a number of packers were talking 
just a few weeks ago. Movement is quiet. 


SALMON — Notwithstanding the ad- 
vent of warmer weather in many parts 
of the country, movement of salmon has 
not been heavy and the coast market is 
neglected, despite the small unsold stocks 
held by packers. There were no price 
developments reported. 


TUNA—With canner holdings of tuna 
reported fairly large, and imported avail- 
able in good volume, buyers are not oper- 
ating ahead of requirements. There were 
no price changes reported from the coast. 


OTHER FISH—Gulf canners are near- 
ing the cleanup point in their holdings of 
shrimp, and the market continues strong. 
Scuth African rock lobster has advanced 
to $29 per case, ex-warehouse, New York, 
for halves. Canadian lobster is also 
strong, with halves held at $9.25 per 
dozen here. Reports in import circles 
note a slight easing in values on Japa- 
nese canned crabmeat. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Waiting For Peas—Low Priced Sauce Mov- 

ing —- Citrus Juices Unchanged — Routine 

Fruit Business—Tomatoes Under Pressure— 

Beans Strong—Corn Steady—Clearing The 
Decks For Cherry Pack. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 14, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Nothing happened 
during the past week to jolt Chicago buy- 
ers out of their current lethargy and they 
continue to show little interest in present 
day offerings. Peas would be the excep- 
tion as buyers are all eagerly awaiting 
the start of .operations here in the Mid- 
dlewest. Warehouse stocks are either at 
a minimum or they do not exist at all and 
canners will be hard pressed to keep 
everybody happy with first shipments. 
Otherwise, the trade seems content to 
buy what they need when they need it 
and wait for the new packs to put in an 
appearance. 


The citrus market was unchanged this 
week and that in itself was an event. 
Judging from the cost of .production, 
today’s offerings would indicate the bot- 
tom has been reached but sales here con- 
tinue only on a routine basis. Applesauce 
quotations still vary and it looks like a 
couple of very bad spots at the processor 
level will prevent any market improve- 
ment until they are cleaned up. The en- 
tire fruit market shows no better than a 
normal movement at best as the trade 
are awaiting more concrete news from 
the canning front in regard to the coming 
packs and what canners think they may 
be worth. It’s a dull situation. 


APPLESAUCE — When offerings of 
fancy sauce reached the low point of $1.25 
for 502s and $7.50 for tens, sales perked 
up considerably in this area. While the 
irade didn’t run wild, they did step in 
and buy with the result that now it takes 
$1.80 to buy a dozen 303 cans of fancy 


sauce although distributors still have 
little confidence in the market. There are 
some underlying influences that will 
make this market uncertain for the pres- 
ent at least and the trade are moving 
very slowly now that they have covered 
to some extent at the recent low prices. 


CITRUS — Buyers here can now buy 
citrus at $2.15 for 46 oz. orange, $2.10 for 
blended and $2.05 for grapefruit juice and 
this has been true all week. If reports 
concerning canning costs can be believed, 
citrus canners are taking a real licking 
at these levels but no one here seems to 
care one way or the other. Too many 
oranges and low prices on concentrate 
have done the damage as far as single 
strength canners are concerned. Whether 
this market can bounce back shortly re- 
mains to be seen but Chicago buyers 
seem resolved to wait until that happens 
and then try to buy at the old prices. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The spot 
market is strictly routine but there is a 
lot of interest in what the new pack may 
bring. Latest reports indicate the cherry 
crop in the Northwest won’t be much 
better than it was last year and that 
means a continuation of current high 
prices. Orchards just don’t seem to have 
recovered from last year’s severe freeze 
and the crop isn’t there. California grow- 
ers were looking at a pretty good crop 
until just recently and then the rains 
came and things are now a lot different. 
First prices on canned strawberries out 
of the Northwest listed fancy 303s at 
$2.75 with eight ounce at $1.60 and choice 
at $2.50 and $1.50 down considerably 
from last year. The pack should be under 
way by the time this reaches print. 
Halves apricots and Cling peaches in tens 
are in heavy demand but nothing is of- 
fered and won’t be until the new pack 
begins. Cocktail, pears and prune plums 
are in demand only when needed at prices 
which are unchanged from those iast 
quoted. 


PEAS—Illinois canners will be under 
way on the new pack of peas this week 
but very few of them have quoted prices 
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on new goods. They are reluctant to 
quote in the face of a very uncertain 
pack and it looks like first shipments will 
be made on the basis of current quota- 
tions with firm prices named after can- 
ners get a better idea of what kind of a 
pack will be made. These late plantings 
are nothing better than a gamble and a 
rash of hot weather could raise havoc. 
In the meantime, Chicago buyers are 
pushing hard to get the first deliveries of 
standards and extra standards which are 
badly needed in all directions. 


TOMATOES—The ,.movement of toma- 
toes out of first hands is no better than 
fair and the pressure to sell is still with 
us. Standards are bringing 97% cents 
for ones, $1.90 for 2%s, $1.30 for 303s 
and $6.50 for tens. There have been some 
sales here at $1.25 for 303s but they now 
appear to be a thing of the past. Extra 
standards are going at $1.35 for 303s and 
$6.75 to $7.00 for tens and there is no 
rush to buy. 


GREEN BEANS—Still a strong mar- 
ket with the new pack not too far away. 
Canners of West Coast Blue Lakes have 
not named prices on the 1957 pack as this 
is written but there probably won’t be 
much difference between the new prices 
and the going market. Fancy three sieve 
cut green are bringing $1.60 for 303s and 
$8.50 for tens with wax at $1.75 and 
$10.00 and the latter item continues very 
searce. Standard cut green are not so 
plentiful anymore and canners are hold- 
ing at $1.25 and $6.50 or better. The 
Ozark pack gets under way this month 
but so far no prices have reached here. 


CORN—No excitement on this one as 
the market continues on a stable basis. 
Canners locally are holding fancy corn 
at $1.25 for 303s and $8.50 for tens and 
not much change one way or the other 
is expected during the summer. Prices 
vary on standard corn and there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to how much this 
item is worth. It is quoted all the way 
from $1.05 for 303 tins of cream style up 
to $1.12% although some canners are 
still quoting extra standard at $1.10. 


RSP CHERRIES — There has been 
some dumping of 303 water pack cher- 
ries at $1.80 to $1.85 as canners attempt 
to clear the decks for the new pack which 
is just around the corner. On the other 
hand, water pack tens are non-existent 
and the industry should find a ready mar- 
ket once new cherries are ready. There 
are a lot of rumors about the cost of 
raw fruit this year and what opening 
prices will be but nothing concrete has 
been heard as yet. 


e 

Nicholas Reiter Company, one of Mary- 
land’s oldest institutional wholesale gro- 
cers, has moved into a new building at 
East 27th and Mathews Streets in Bal- 
timore. Mailing address is 2649 Mathews 
Street, Baltimore 18. The company this 
year is celebrating its 88th anniversary. 
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Sales Continue To Show Gains—Dry Beans 

Quiet—Cling Peach Marketing Order—Can- 

ning Cherries—Heavy Catsup Shipments— 
Asparagus Prices Stabilize—Tuna Weak. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 14, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Sales of. most 
items in California canned fruit and 
vegetable lists continue to show gains 
over those of. last year at a corresponding 
date, but price levels on many items are 
down somewhat. Stocks on hand are quite 
generally higher, owing to record and 
near-record packs made in 1956, and the 
outlook is for the harvesting of heavy 
crops this year. A few items in both 
fruits and vegetables may be in lighter 
supply than last year, but there do not 
seem to be any real shortages in sight. 
Canners report that their operating costs 
will prove higher than last year, owing 
to higher cost of cans, cases, labor and 
other items, but prices to growers are 
tending the other way. The canned fish 
market continues to favor the consumer, 
with prices down quite noticeably from 
those of last year on both tuna and sal- 
mon. Only California sardines are on a 
higher price level, with this due solely to 
the disappointing pack. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market continues on the quiet side, but 
some of the items in which canners are 
especially interested have advanced 
somewhat in price. During the week 
prices on Small Whites advanced 10 cents 
to 15 cents per 100 pounds to new high 
points for the current crop year and the 
index number of California dry bean 
prices advanced to 184.5, compared with 
183.8 a year earlier. Several sales of 
Small Whites were made to canners at 
$9.35-$9.40, with regular run for the 
wholesale trade moving at $9.10 to $9.15. 
Pink beans are firm at $7.60 to $7.70, 
with Baby Limas at $5.40-$5.50. 


PEACHES—Interest in cling peaches 
of the new crop is at fever height at this 
time, with a new Advisory Board pro- 
gram getting under way, and with a mar- 
keting order scheduled to be adopted 
within the week. The Advisory Board 
which has just retired estimated the com- 
ing crop at about.665,000 tons and sug- 
gested a 1957 pack of about 19,250,000 
cases, or about 2,000,000 cases less than 
the record output of 1956. The new Board 
must at once formulate orders for hold- 
ing down the size of the crop, set size 
standards and arrange for sales promo- 
tion activities. Last year canners paid 
$70.00 a ton for cling peaches, but mem- 
bers of the industry suggested that 
$60.00 may be the price this year. Last 
year’s pack continues to move out well 
at lists that have been in effect several 
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weeks, but a substantial carryover is i) 
the offing. 


CHERRIES—The canning of cherries 
is now well under way, but prices to 
growers have not been announced. The 
crop in the San Jose area is a lighter 
one than last year when growers re- 
ceived 13 cents a pound for Royal Annes. 
Sales of last year’s pack were reported 
during the week at $4.25 for fancy No. 
2s and choice in this size at $4.00. 


APRICOTS — The California apricot 
crop is estimated at about 187,000 tons 
and indications are that the canned pack 
will be about a normal one. Opening lists 
may be expected shortly and these may 
well be very close to prevailing spot lists. 

PEARS—Early estimates of the Bart- 
let pear crop for 1957 on the Pacific Coast 
place this at about 495,500 tons, with 
that of California about 360,500 tons. 
The California crop promises to be some- 
whit less than that of last year, while 
the Pacific Northwest should make a sub- 
stantial gain. Canners agree that it is 
difficult to accurately estimate pear out- 
put so early in the season and some of 
their members place it at more than 515,- 
000 tons. The industry has a substantial 
carryover of canned pears and is in no 
hurry to make contracts for 1957 pack 
fruit. 


CATSUP—Tomato catsup has moved 
out in very large quantities at the very 
low prices quoted a few weeks ago and 
other items in the tomato list have also 
sold more freely. The carryover into the 
new season now promises to be much 
lighter than seemed likely earlier in the 
year. 

ASPARAGUS —- The asparagus can- 
ning season is rapidly coming to a close 
and prices are on quite a stable basis. 
Much of the green tipped and white is 
finding its way into the export market, 
with all green favored in the domestic 
market. Members of the trade comment 
on the fact that spear sizes mean less 
than ever before and that many of these 
sell at the same price. In No. 300, fancy 
all green Colossal, for example, sells for 
about $3.25 a dozen, while Medium-Small, 
five sizes down the size scale, commands 
$3.10. In the same size green tipped and 
white fancy Colossal commands $2.80 a 
dozen and Medium-Small sells for $2.70. 


TUNA—Tuna continues a weak item 
in the canned fish list, with sales run- 
ning a wide range in price. Fancy white 
meat is moving at $11.25 a case for 7-0z. 
halves and light meat in this size at 
$10.75. Light meat chunks are to be had 
at $9.00 and grated at $7.00. At the same 
time advertised brands are quoted at 
$15.25 for fancy %s, $14.00 for white 
meat chunks, $13.75 for light meat fancy, 
and $12.00 for light meat chunks. Jack 
mackerel, of which a comparatively large 
pack is being made, moves at $5.00 a 
case, with Pacific mackerel priced at 
$5.50. Some sales made for export are 
priced as much as 50 cents a case lower. 
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CLING PEACH GRADES 


Revised grade standards for canned 
clingstone peaces will become effective 
July 138, 1957, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced. The revised 
standards supersede those which have 
been in effect since July 1, 1942. They 
include more detailed provisions for 
peaches processed as “solid-pack” with- 
out added water or sirup. This type of 
pack is confined to larger can sizes and 
to U. S. Grade C (or U. S. Standard) 
and Substandard qualities. The revised 
standards include an additional style of 
“Mixed Pieces of Irregular Sizes and 
Shapes.” This style is limited to U. S. 
Grade B (or U. S. Choice) and lower 
grades. Recommendations for drained 
weights apply to all styles except “whole 
style” when determined 30 days or more 
after canning. 

Other provisions of the revised stand- 
ards cover the quality evaluations for 
color, uniformity of size and symmetry, 
defects, and character of fruit. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Building, Washington 25, 
D. C., has asked for bids on the follow- 
ing requirements: 


CANNED PEAS— Extra Standard, 
Grade B, Sweet or Sugar, size 3, 4 or 5, 
or any combination of sizes 1 thru 6 of 
which at least 70 percent by count shall 
be sizes 3, 4 and/or 5, in accordance with 
Federal Specification JJJ-P-151b; label- 
ing required; to be packed from 1957 
crop. 13,400 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 5,400 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 20,000 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, IIl. 
Opening date July 10. 


CANNED PEA PUREE—In accord- 
ance with Veterans Administration Spe- 
cification T-VA-S-2015a; labeling re- 
quired; to be packed from 1957 pack. 
3,000 cases 24/2’s for delivery to Somer- 
ville, N. J.; 750 cases 24/2’s for delivery 
to Wilmington, Calif.; 2,500 cases 24/2’s 
for delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
July 10. 


CANNED DIETETIC PEAS — Extra 
Standard, Grade B, Sweet, size 3, 4 or 5 
or any combination of sizes 1 thru 6 of 
which at least 70 percent by count shall 
he sizes 3, 4 and/or 5, in accordance with 
Federal Specification JJJ-P-151b; diete- 
tic labeling required; to be packed from 
1957 crop. 2,500 cases 24/303’s to be de- 
livered to Somerville, N. J.; 1,500 cases 
21/303’s to be delivered to Wilmington, 
Calif.; 3,125 cases 24/303’s to be deliv- 
eved to Hines, Ill. Opening date July 10. 


SALT QUALITIES 


Salt qualities and how they are import- 
at in industrial applications are dis- 
c:ssed in a new booklet by the technical 
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service department of Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 

Available on request, the attractive 
16-page booklet, measuring 6% x 8% 
inches in size, presents technical informa- 
tion relative to salt and its many indus- 
trial applications. 

“We find the majority of technical 
people believe, wrongly, that ‘salt is 
salt’,” the booklet states. “And because 
there is considerable variation in grades 
and types of salt, industrial users often 
do not use the grain or grade best suited 
for tiem.” 

The booklet outlines salt characteris- 
tics and qualities, describes the four basic 
types of salt (rock, grainer, vacuum, and 
Alberger) and gives a simplified, step- 
by-step explanation of Diamond Crystal’s 
Alberger process. 

The brochure lists more than 60 dif- 
ferent salt products that are marketed 
by this company including fine qualities 
for bakery, canning, creamery, and home 
consumption, as well as grades for cattle 
and in water softening regeneration. 


1956 PACKS OF 
CANNED PIE FILLINGS 


(Revised Report) 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


(Actual Cases) 


Pie Filling 24/2* 6/10 Total 
524,582 135,561 660,143 
Cherry ........ 802,522 70,565 873,087 


Peach —-:191,407 21,610 213,017 

Y46,759 127,647 274,406 
Blueberry 256,824 74,543 331,367 
Other Berries... 169,045 34,506 203,551 
2,091,139 464,482 2,555,571 


* Includes 296,165 cases of 24 oz. and 19 oz. glass. 
“Other Fruits’ include: Apricot, Apricot and 
Pineapple Mix, Pineapple, Raisin, French Apple 
(Raisin and Apples), Rhubarb and Mixed Fruits. 
“Other Berries’’ include: Blackberry, Boysen- 
berry, Huckleberry, Raspberry and Strawberry. 
The above report is a summary of reports from 
all canners known to have packed pie and pastry 
fillings in 1956. 


DROSOPHILA FLY CONTROL 


The Chemical Insecticide Corp. of 219 
Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. reports 
the use of their solution “Pyrix 10” by 
many canners for the successful control 
of drosophila fly. CIC states the spray 
produces a quick kill, is safe for indoor 
as well as outdoor usage, insects have 
not developed a resistance to the solu- 
tion and it is economical. It can be ap- 
plied indoors with conventional equip- 
ment and for outdoor use it can be ap- 
plied by fog applicators, mist blowers 
and conventional sprayers. For further 
information contact the manufacturer. 


DEATHS 


Tylor Wrightson, son of the late F. 
Hall Wrightson, and partner of Charles 
T. Wrightson & Son, Inc., Easton, Mary- 
land canners of peas, beans, and corn, 
suffered a stroke at the plant on Friday 
morning, June 7, was taken to the hos- 
pital, and died there that afternoon. He 
is survived by his wife and two children, 
his mother, and brother, Francis. 


UTILIZATION OF SNAP BEANS 
AND LIMA BEANS 


(Continued from page 7) 


repeated examinations of the inspection 
belt for splits and skins will immediately 
indicate whether the blower is doing the 
job for which it is designed. 

Inspection. Periodic checks of the prod- 
uct falling from the discharge end of 
the belts will show the Quality Control 
man the type of inspection job being done 
by the girls on the belts. If at any time 
the product is not being inspected prop- 
erly, the supervisor should be notified 
immediately and corrective action taken. 

Filling. The matter of fill is most im- 
portant and generally checked by routine 
checkers at short intervals during the 
pack. The Quality Control man, however, 
should not only check on the checkers but 
draw his own supplies periodically to 
check the efficiency of fill. In the case of 
lima beans this should be coupled with 
weight checks post-processing because of 
the starchiness of the product. At this 
point special care must be taken, for if 
too much product is being added the cost 
of packing goes up, or if too little product 
is being added the company becomes sub- 
ject to corrective action by the Food and 
Drug, the brokers, and the consumers. 

Closing. The Quality Control man 
should check the closing operation not 
only for the proper codes but should 
cursorily examine cans after closing to 
assure the proper formation of seams. 

As you can see, in order to utilize the 
maximum amount of product throughout 
all plant operations, it is absolutely nec- 
essary for the plant Quality Control man 
to work hand in hand with the super- 
visor. Though the Quality Control man 
is checking the operation from one end 
to the other at all times, it does not in 
any way relieve the supervisor of the re- 
sponsibility to his own operation. In 
many cases, corrective action can be 
made by the supervisor before the Qual- 
ity Control man is informed of the 
problem. 

These men are a team and it is the job 
of top management to give them full sup- 
port so that they can work in complete 
compatibility. 


BEAN PICKER SCHOOL 

Two one-day schools to train men in 
the operation of the Chisholm-Ryder 
mechanical bean picker, as well as the 
operation of the International Harvester 
tractors on which the pickers are 
mounted, will be held in separate loca- 
tions in New York State this month. 
On June 20 the first school will be held 
at the Growers & Packers Cooperative 
Canning Company plant at North Col- 
lins. On the following day, June 21, a 
similar school will be held at the plant 
of Alton Canning Company, Alton, New 
York. 

Representatives from Chisholm-Ryder 
and International Harvester will be pres- 
ent to give instructions and all who at- 
tend will have opportunity to learn the 
various operating techniques. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.0.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 

ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 
Mammoth 
Large 
Med.-Small 

Gr. ‘Tip & Wh. J 
Large 
Med.-Small 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 
Mammoth 
Large 
Medium 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 


2 15-2.25 


BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Style, 8 oz. 
No. 303 


Fey., “Cut, Gr., No. 803.........1. 
No. 10 

bx. Std., Cut Gr., 3 0 
No. 303 


No. 10 
Std., Cut, Gr. No. 125 
No. 10 6.00-6. 
Ex. Std., Wax, No. 


New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fcy., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Cut, ¥Fey., 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fr. Style, No. 303........ 1.60- 
Wax, Wh. 3 sv., No. 20 


10 75 

Cut, 3 BV ig NO. BOB 1. 185 

No. 10 -00 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. “60 
No. 10 


Std., Cut, No. 303 
No. 10 

FLORIDA 

bey., Cut, Gr., No. J 


No. 10 
No. 303 


00-7. 
sta; "No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Fey., No. 308........ 2.00-2.75 
No. 11 
Fey., Gut No. 303 
No. 10 8 si. 00 


Ex. Std. NO. 1.35 


. 10 .7.75-8.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 


Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
. 803 


No. 10 8.00-8.75 


TEXAS 


No 9.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 
No. 10 


No. 308... 1.30 

7.00 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 15 
No. 10 6.00 


OZARKS 

Gri, Mes BOB 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 

N.W. & BLUE LAKES 

Cut, 3 sv., No. 1.90 
No. 10.50 

Ext. ‘Stl. BOB 1.30 
No. 10 7.35 


BEANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., Gr., No. 
No. 


BOB 1.90 


Small, No. 303 


1 
No. 10 — 
Mip-Wrst 


Small, 303 
No. 


Med., No. 303 
No. 10 


16 


1.65 


1.55 
9.75 


BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
Fey., Sliced, No. 303.... 1, 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz 


o. 303 


No. 10 
Diced, No. 
No. 10 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303 
1 


No. 10 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 


No. 
Sliced, BOS 1.25 
No. 7.00 


CORN 
East 


W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., 303 1.20-1.40 
No. 8.25-9.00 
10 8.00 
10 7.00 
Shoeves, Fey., No. 1.50 
10 


8.50-9.50 
Ex Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 


W.K., Gold., Fey., No. meme 25-1.35 
No. 10 50-8.75 
No. 10 8.25 
C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 303....1.20-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1,.15-1.20 
7.25-8.00 
No. 7.00 


oO. 
10 


W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
1.35-1.55 
8.75 


East ALASKAS 


Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. 
1 sv., No. 303 


4 sv., 303. 
Std., 3 sv., No. 1 40 
sv. 30 1.20 


8.00 


Fast 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303.. 


Mipwest ALASKAs 
2.60-2.65 


13.75 
2.25-2.30 


4 sv., No. 10 
Mip-WeEst 


0. 

No. 10 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
4 sv., ‘No. 10 
Be, GOS 1.40 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 

PUMPKIN 


East, No. 2%... 1, 
No. 5. 00-5. 2: 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 24 1.45-1.50 
No. 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 


SPINACH 


Fey., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 1.85-1.90 
No. 6.50-6.75 
1.70 


5.50 
Calif, 1.15-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-2.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.50 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 


1.35-1.50 
2,.25-2.50 


No. 

Fla., Std., 1.35 
No. 2% 1 
No. 10 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.......1. 20-1 25 
No. 303 
No. 2 10 
No. 9.25-10.00 

0: 


10 
Semin, Std., No. 303............ 1 30-1. 35 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 7.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 1.47%4-1.60 


No. 10 . 
Mid- West, 14 OB. 
No. 10 


East, Fey., No. 10 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.)......... 11.75-12.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 3038..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Fey., 1.045, 


1.90-1.95 
7.25 
Ma. 1.045, No. 1.10 

No. 7.25-7.75 


FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. ? 
» 20 


Calif. 
No. 303, Fey. 
No. 


APPLES (East) 
Sl., No. 10 


APRICOTS 


No. 12.75 
83.15 

11.25-11.40 

85 


No. 10. TET) 
Fey., ‘wh. Peeled, No. 2%... 3.60 
No. 10 12.75 


10.75-11.25 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 10 
14. 


Fey., No. 308 2.10-2.15 
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4602, tin 


No. 10 12.00-12.25 

Choice, No. 303 2.05-2.10 
. 2 3.15-3.30 

11.50-11.60 


PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 2% 8.00-3.05 


0.25-10.50 

Choice, No. 303 
o. 2% 

No. 10 
Std., No. 303 

No. 2% 2.50-2.60 

No. 10 9.15-9.50 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2 

No. 10 


2 75-2. 85 
9.85-10.00 


2523.50 


14.00- 14. 25 


sti ‘No. BOB 2.0714-2. 


Ne 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Crushed, No. 2 
No, 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, Sl., 


NO. 206 


2.40 

2.85 

12.00 

Std., Halt 2.25 

No. 2.70 

No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 

No. 2% 
No. 10 


1.40 
No. 2% 2.00 
6.50 


JUICES 
APPLE 


Midwest, 1 qt. gl. 2.00 
2.50-2.75 


CITRUS; BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 95 
46 oz. 2.10 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 2.05-2.10 


46 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 
1.20-1.30 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
* No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2.......... 1,10-1.20 
46 oz, 2.00-2.40 
No. 10 4.90-5.20 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 1.10 
2.35 


46 oz. 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 


FISH 


Alaska, Red, No. 1 


16.00-16.5 
P.S. Sockeye, 1’s... 
7. Tall, No. 1. 00-24.00 
1,’ 12.50-13.50 
Cuan, Tall, No. 1 20.00-21.00 
11.50-12.00 


SARDINES—Per CASE 


SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 
Large 
Medium 
Small 
Tiny 
Broken 
TUNA—PEeEr CAsE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s. 
Chunks 
Grated 


-50-8.00 


5.50-5.75 
5 


June 17, 1957 


1.00-1.15 
50-5.50 
Choice, No. 24 2085 
PEARS 
10.00 
50-1.55 
7549.00 
97% 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 
Ex. Std., No. if 
| 
PEAS 
2 SV., No, 
: 
50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 
ORANGE 
x. op B BV ey OB, 
4 sv., No. .00-34.00 
Std., 3 sv., } 
“ii 
004.25 
7528.80 
= 


